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ABSTRACT * M 

Evaluated in this report on Project /Concern in 
Hartford , % Connect icut , are (1) the cognitive and affective impact of 
Project Concern in the school year 1982-83 ; and (2) the sustained 
cognitive effects of Project Concern from Spring 1981 to Spring 1983* 
Project Concern began ifi Septentber, 1966, as an experiment in 
educational intervention for children from Title I schools in the, 
north 6 end of- Hartford with emphasis on city- suburb cooperation in 
desegregt ion 9 For this evaluation, the Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
in reading, language arts, and mathematics were administered to all 
program participants ( 516 suburban students in grades 2-10 and 139 
inner-city students in grades 2^8), A student survey was used to 
measure participants 1 attitudes toward) school and sadf -concept , on a 
continuing basis . Findings showed the following! (1) Both suburban 
and inner=city participants tended to exhibit statistically 
significant basic skill growth in reading, mathematics, and language 
arts at most grade levels. While such significant absolute growth was 
reflected in positive relative growth for inner-city* participants, 
this was not always the case\ for suburban, participants. (2) . % 

Self-concept and school attitudes of all participants in the areas of 
school and* school work, classroom participation, arid perception of 
teachers were quite positive. (3) The results for sustained cogni t i ve 
impact were mined, with some gains being sustained while others were 
not, (CMC) ' - 
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' • ... .. ■ CHAPTER -f 

' ■■ INTRODUCTION AND EVALUATION DESIGN < 

\ 

. Introduction x 

i ! " * '.*•»._ 

The Hartford Project Concern program began in September of 1966 as an 

experiment in educational Intervention for children from Title I schools 

" 1 ' '' 

. concentrated in the north end of Hartford. Receiving support from many . 
areas (State of Connecticut Department of Education, The Hartford 1 Board 

of Educations The Hartford Court of Common Council, The Greater Hartford 1 

' » •' > *- . , • ■ ' 

Chamber of Commerce: The Urban League .vConmuni ty Renewal Team, The NCAAP, 
f The Alliance of Ministers, The PTA, The Archdiocese of Hartford, parents. 
Boards of Education from, the five original participating communities, , 
administrators, teachers, members of the legislature, and religious leaders' 
other than the Alliance of Ministers, or the Archdiocese of Hartford), the 

- _■ 

project developed seven objectives in the original application of the 

-Federal, rGovernment for funds under Tjtl=e IV of the Civil, Rights Act d¥ ,1964 

These objectives were as foil* 

1. To develop a structure between a city and its 
suburbs that .will desegregate Schools. 

' ' * . ' 2. To .discover tneatti tikes of children, parents, 
educators, and the community when city children 



are bussed to the suburbs, 



;■ 



3, To learn what 'happens to the .educational achieve- 
ment of both city and suburban children when city 
, children go to subucban schools. 



1 Information relating to the history and current enrollment status of 
Project Concern was obtained from project materials. 
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4. To find out what social' activities city children 
, - can participate in when they. go to School j'n the 

suburbs. te • 

' , 5, j To encourage - Connecti cut towns to think about 
desegregation of schools in' regional terms. 

6* ! To train school administrators t teachers > and •■ 
aides for integrated schools* 

7. To find out what communities can 4lo to make. 
. bussing effective. / 

■ * ft - / * 

From 1966 to 19795 participation of suburban communities Increased from 
five communities (265 children attending 35 schools) to thirteen communities 
with 1 ,058 students attending 75 schools, In addition, during the 1979-80 
school year 81 students attended six non-public schools in four communities § 
and 289 students attended five inner-city schools in the south end of 
Hartford, .Beginning with the 1980-81 school year, the Project Concern 
program was reducted, The non-public school component was eliminated and 
additional students wfere not allowed to enter the suburban school aspect 

of the program. , V , - ■ ; 

Over the years there have been several inquiries regarding the effec- 
tiveness of Project Concern* More specifically, school boards , educators, 
and citizens in participating communities have been asking whether Project 
Concern Is successful from an educational standpoint- The difficulty in 
answering this questions 'lies In defining t*ie **nn "successful". Some accept 
the ability of students of differing races to interact effectively as 
evidence of the success of Project Concern. Others seek measures rff cogni- 
tlve and affective' test growth as evidence of program success, 

, Two in-depth inquiries into the Impact. of Project Concern for the 
suburban, non-publ tc and inner-city components were initiated during the 
1975-1976 and 1976-1977 school years when the Capitol Region Education 



Council received grants from the Connecticut State Department of Education 

to evaluate the prcfgram. Further information regarding -the rationale and 

* ■*. ....*»* , . , 

results of Jthese two evaluations can be found in the documents entitled 

K ■ "• y „ - - 

1975-1ifl76 Hartford Project Concern Evaluation Report (Iwanicki , 1976) and 

An Eval ut tionW the 1976-1977 Hartford Project Concern Program ( Iwanicki 

and Gable, 1977} - Further, 1 duKng the 1977-1978 and 1978-1579 project 

years an evaluation of the- cognitive and, affective growth; of students in 

the, suburban component was conducted (see An Evaluation of the 1977-1978 „ 

Hartford Project Concern Program, Iwanicki and Gable, 1978, and Final 

Evaluatio n Report 1978-1979 Hartford . Project Concern Program, Iwanicki §md 

— V _ . 
Gable, 1979)/" More 'extensive evaluations of Project Concern were conducted. 

during jthe 4 1979-1980, 1980-^1981 5 and 1981-1982 school years (see Finaf 

Evaluation Report 1979-1980 Hartford Project Concern Program , Iwanicki , and^ 

Gable, 1980; Final Evaluation Report T980-19S1 Hartford Project Concern 

Program, Iwanicki and Gable, 1981V Final Evaluation Report 1981-1982 

Hartford Project Concern Program * Iwanicki and Gable, 1982), Individuals 

interested in a. sumtiary of the findings of prior evaluations may wish to 

consult The Hartford Project Concern T program: A Synthesis of the Evaluation 

Findings from Ig76-198Q. (Iwanicki and Gable, 1981 )*. 

The 1982-1983 Project Concern Evaluation ■ ' 

The evaluation of the 1982-83 Project Concern program focused on the 
following two areas: , , , s 

.An examination of the cognitive and affective impact ^ 
of Project Concern over the current school year* 

.An evaluation of the /sustained tognitive effects^ of # 
Project Concern from Spring 1981 to Spring 1983, 



Subsequent chapters pf this report provide detailed infprmit4^ regarding 
the evaluation, design, procedures^ and flnd-ings for these two areas, 
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. . - ' CHAPTER'. II ■ 
MOpTQRING THE COGNITIVE' AND 
AFFECTIVE IMPACT OF PROJECT CONCERN 



■ Background and Evaluation Design ' m ' ' , 

For -at least %he last five years the funding proposal for* the Project 
Concern Program' has contained the following performance .objectives: 

1. - Pupils will show month for month gains on an 
. > , average by grade 'in Language Development. 

* * * ■ * 

2. PupYls. will -show month for month gains on an * . 
average by grade in Math, . . . 

3. Pupils will show a positive self-concept and 

attitude toward "the school at t<he end of Ir 4 < ' 

year's participation. - * 

Up through" the 1978-1979 school year, evaluations of the cognitive ' 
outcomes stated in the program objectives util i?ed Individual ly administered 
achievement tests (i.e.., the Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests and the KeyMath^ 
Diagnostic Arithmetic Test). These tests were administered to a' random 
sample of students at grades 1-8 on a pre- to post. test basis. Then, the 
results were analyzed and reported as = they relate to the program objectives. 

Some, disadvantages to this apJ*oach were evident. Ftrst, there were, 
some, problems In Implementing a p^- to post test. design on a yearly basis. 
By the time .new participants were selected, transfers were made? project . 
files were updated, and the logistics of sampling as well as pretesting 
were worked out, students were not pretested until late November or early '. 
December. Given that 'post testing must be conducted in May, there were 
only. about five to six months between . the times of pre- and post testing. 



This is a relatively? short period of time for axarai ning pre- post test: 

■growth, V".', " r ' * V ..- - . \ ■ v / v VV>^* - ' 

iecondlyy although th€ results: provided evidence of student growth, 
such growth could hot be compared to the growth of comparaBle students In 
Hartford since the same tests were not used with the general population of 
students in -the Hartford Public Schools* Also, some Project Concern ^ 

r studen t^^re . becomi ng exceedingly test wise on the Woo^gck and KeyMath, 
Alternative forms of these tests were used on a pre- to post test basis for 

five years. Since the same level was used at grades 1-8, students at the 

< v - . ■ - * ■ . .. * ■ • . ' 

upper grade 1 evel s W£C*T YP^y f ami 1 iar with the content of the test 
exerfcises, A final disadvantage of the approach used in past' evaluations 
WasKthaft:s r ome members; of the education community and' the public questioned 
the credibility of result based on a random sample. # '.-.y 

To alleviate these problems, it was decided that the 1979-1980 and 
subsequent; evaluations of Project Concern would monitor the cognitive 
performance of all Project Concern students at grades 2-8 on a year-to-year 
basis using the same group administered achievement tests that are being 
used In the- Hartford Public Schools; During thevlSST-SZ schtfol year it v^s 
decided that Project Concern participants at grades 9 and 10 would also be 
tested. Appropriate levels and forms, 1 of the Metropolitan: Achievement Tests 
In reading, language, and mathematics would be administered to all project, 
participants in the spring according to the testing schedule used in the 
Hartford Public^Schools* Results from these instruments would be analyzed 
on a pfei to post test basis (i.e., spring of one year to spring of the* 4 *- 
. next year ) and reported as they relate to the objectives of Project. Concern 
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•^rl y -'y **• . •..•*>. \- • ■ y. • ' <-•. • -"-^ • * ' y " - : - "■ • ' ' 
Along with the Metropolitan Achievement tests. Project Concern , ; 

students would also be administered a brief ten-item Student Survey. This 

Student Survey* developed for Use in past evaluations of Project Concern," *y 

Id be used to monitor Project Concern participants* attitude toward ' t 

y ". ■ • , • . : \ -y. ■ .'• -- . - - 

school and self- concept on a continuing basis. y i. ",. 

* Consistent with this policy for monitoring the cognitive performances 
of' Project Concern students , all partici pants at grades 2-10 were admin- 
istered the appropriate level and form of the 1978 version of the • 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests in the spring of 1983. At the same tljne, 
students at grades 2-8 were administered the Student Survey.- The 
.Metropolitan Achievement Tests were administered. to all students participate 
ing in the Suburban Public and Inner-City school components of the program. 
Participating suburban school districts accepted responsibility for testing 
all Project Concern. students In their community' using the test materials . 
provided-by the Hartford Public Schools. " - ? 

If Is important, to note that during .the 1979-1980 school /ear, the 
Metropdll tan Achievement Tests were administered to suburban participants 
by Hartford Test Specialists. This approach was not used during the 
1980-1981, 1981-1982, or 1982-1983 school years due to the problems 
encountered, by Hartford Test Specialists. Given the time needed to admin- 
ister the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, it was difficult* to administer 
these .tests to students in suburban schools without disrupting their educa- 
tional program somewhat. In some cases students at the upper, grade levels 
resented being taken away from their normal school activities to <be tested, 
especially by "strangers." Students participating in the Inner-City 
"* component Of the program were administired the Metropolitan Achievement 
. Tests by their classroom teacher as part of the Hartford Public Schools 
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spring testing pwogf am. Project Cpr^eyriVpartici pants were tested according 

to the following schedules \ v ' fc> ■■ 

• - - . ■. t , v ... ; . ,; ■ . v.: \ .= ' \ ; • 

Grades 5-8 t March- 7-17 5 V 

'Grades 2*4 .■ , /' *■/ 

' and . . " " ■ - . -.- . , ■ " , - . 

9-10: April 1-14 ; ' 

Students were tested In -the areas of reading, language and mathemati cs using 

the forms" and levels of the Metropolitan' Achievement. Tests noted below: 



Grade 
2 


MATs Level 
Primary 1 2 


Fori 

JS 


• 3-4 


Elementary* 


JS 


5-6 


Intermediate 


JS 


7-9 


Advanced 1 


JS 


10 


' Advanced 2 


JS 



At grades 2-4 students were testediusing machine scorable booklets, 
while at grades* 5-10 separate machine scorable answer sheets were used. 
All tests were scored and -results reported using the. computer facilities Qf 
the Hartford Pub-lie Schools. Some points need to be clarified concerning ^ 
the testing activities as they relate to the evaluation of Ahe cognitive 
impact of Project^Goncern. First, only Project Coflcern Sub^ban jjartlci- 

p an ts were tested Jat^grades 9 ahd*10. The Inner-City component of the 

v . " .> ■ '■: . . V \\ ■-. ■ ' ■'• ' , " •■ 

Concern programs does no% operate beyond grade 8. Secondly,, since test 

results were not available for Inner-City participants at grade 3, these 

outcomes could not be analyzed. In summary, subsequent analysis of 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests growth wi 1,1 focus on grades 3-10 for students 

In 'the Suburban component of Project Concern and on grades 4-8 for students 

in the Inner-City program. The number of Project Concern students for whom- 



spring 1983 results were provided is summarised below by grade/! evel and 
program component* * ;\ 



Grade 


Suburban 


. Inner-City 


2 - : 


.." i3 ■ 


— V ■ . . 

■" J io ; 


3 ' ■•• 


44 • 


.'• 10 


A 


* 41 


. 25 


5 . ' 


66 


23 


6 


67 


23 


7 




22 


8 . 
' 9 


• ^ \ 
88 


26 ' 


10 


78 V 





It is important to note that some diffi culty was encountered in test- 
ing Suburban Project Concern Students, Personnel in participating suburban 
-school settings were 'less than positively motivated to conduct the required 
testing activities given ..that the Hartford Board of Education has -not taken 
a position regarding the future of the Suburban Project Concern Program. 

Assessing the Achievement Growth of * ' . * 

Project Concern Participants ^ * ■ . . 

: ' As noted in the prior |ect1on, the basic approach being utilized to/ 
assess the achievement growth of Project Concern participants is to compare 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) results from the spring of one 
year to those for the spring of the next school year. Thus, in this year's 
evaluation of Project Concern, the MAT result;-; obtained for spring 1982 and 
spring 1983 were compared, - In using this approach, spring to spring MAT 
'results must be. collated by student. Some students who were tested in the 
spring of 1983 were not tested in the spring of 1982, either because they. 
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• I' 

were absent oirw because they wer$ riot^CTr^lTeii^n 'Projbct Xoncei^^t '; that; 



time/ Tbe, numberamJ percent^ of st^ents tested in the spring "^1983\fpt; 
: whom, spring 1,982 MAT rtsulti wer# availabl t is suni^r i z^tf Tliel ^^by ^rad# : 
level and program component* y \ .j_ s \; f f * >. s y 



Grade Suburban * inner-City 






V % . " „« - . 






v,' 3 


.39 o 


87 




! ....-fo : 


'■ 39 


i 95 • 




"id 


\ ' 5 \ 


/ 61 


92 ' • 


11 




# • 

; • 7 


• 65 
67 * 


✓ 

^ 100 


. 19 
- 22 * 


83 A "' 

100 - 


■ *, 8 / 


90 


98 


. 23 :. 


88 ' 


"■ 9 ■ ■ v . 


7^ 


90 i: 






10 


75 ; : 
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* In comparing spring 1982 and spring 1983 test results, it is important " 
to note that different test 'schedules were used during Jhese two admin is- - 
trationS of the MATs* In examining the MAT, achievement growth, the testing 
times and growth periods; noted below should be kept in mind. 



Grade 


Spring 1982 MAT 
.• Testing time 


Spring' 1983 MAT 
Testing Time 


Growth 
Period 


3 .'. 






9 months 


' 4 


3.8 


*; - 4.7 


r 9 months 


5 


4.8 .' 


5.6 


e 8 months 


6 


'•' ; ■ 5.6 


6.6 


10 months 






v- - ' . .. 




7 


6.6 


' 7.6 


10 months 


* 8 ' 


7.6 


■ 8.6 


10 months 


■ 9 


8.6 


"' 9.7 


11 months 


10 

! 


9.7 


c 10.7 . 


TO months 




- = H - -. 


17' '• . " 






Procedures\for Assessing Achievement. Growth ' , ' • %. • '■)■%■, 

; v To assess vthe amount of Wbie^iiient growth exhibited' by 'Project \ ^ 
Qoncerh participants v mean st^dartf.^sjeor^y«e»?e calculated by grade level 
in the areas of -reading* \ janguage, anfcmaiihjej^Eics ;,f?r_the_ spring; of ' 
1982 - and spring 1983 results , % Usi ng appropriate spring norjiEtableS for ^ 
.. the 1978 edition of the*MATs s|prihg^82 : -ahd ^rihg 1983 .sealed score : 
means were then converted, into mean | percenti le ranks and mean normal curve 
equivalent scores.. The difference between the spring 1982. and spring 1 
" Wean;hbrmal"c 

. measure of'Vnjeart* growth. The results of ^hest analyses .are Summarized, b 
grade level and program component in Tables 1-2. ' 

In reviewing these, tables, ^it is important to note that scaled scores - 
provide a measure oCstudent achievement in equal* interval units. These 
v scaled scores can be compared across forms and levels of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests within a particular s s kill area. For example, in the area v. 
of Reading for. the spring 1983 testing, ;it is.evident' lhat sixth grade 
•Suburban school students exhibited r higher , level "of performance: (746) than 
fourth grade Suburban school students (705). It is important to note that 
scaled scores .cannot be compared across" skill areas. .For example at grade , 
4, one cannot conclude that the spring ^983 Reading performance of students 
' in the Suburban school component (7b5]Ms superior to 'their Mathematics ; : :„-v 

performance (625) . ' - '.; . • • , * r 

Tables \ and 2 also. contain percentile (SSile) scores. Per^fntlTe- ' 
scores can be explained best using an example- A percentile score of 40 
in Reading fon grade 3 Suburban participants Indicates thatr-on the average, 
their performance was better than or equal to 40% of the students in the 
norming population taking that test in the spring at grade 3. Percentiles 

• -\, ' ' ■: " ; ■ • 18 , 
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Summary, by Grade Level of Mean^etropolitan Achievement .Test . *' 'j? 
/ Spring 1982 (Pre-) and Spring ,,1983 (Post) Results 
. for Project Concern Students 

Inner-City Component ' * g 
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are not expressed in equal interval units. The difference between scores 
at the 80th and 90th percentiles is not the same as the difference between- 
scores at the 50th and 60th percentiles, .Percentiles can" be standardized 
(i.e., converted -to equal interval units) by converting them to normal 
curve equivalent's (NCE). Normal curve equivalents are also reported in 
Tables 1-2. . ' . 

/ An NCE of 50 is indicative of average performance for students at that 
grade level in the skill ^eas tested. "fo> example, Suburban Concern pupil 
at grade 4 exhibi ted average performance on /Ae 1 r pretest at grade 3 in 
. Readlftg i as. Evidenced by: an NCI' of 50/ TO the extent thafthe NC&^ departs-, 
, from 50, students exhibit above or below average performance. 1h. the skill 
area tested. . , • ' ." 

Title I evaluation guidelines require that growth "in the basic skill 
areas should be determined by examining' the pre- and post test change in 
the mean normal curve equivalent performance of the students being served. 
This approach was utilized In assessing the achievement growth of Project 
Concern participants. In reviewing Tables 1-2, the following points 
should be kept Iru mind: 

a) A positive NCE gain Indicates students have 
Improved their relative standing' regarding 
the national 'norm group. 

b) A zero NCE gain Indicates the relative 

' standing of students has not changed t 
regarding the national norm group. 

c) A negative NCE gain Indicates students have 
fallen behind In relative standing regarding 

the .national norm group.* . ...... 



Findings Regar 
of - Project Con 



rding. the Cognitive Impact 



icern 

A basic question which arises in rev 



„ 



is - wh(t d 



ewlng Tables J-2 is - whit do 



these results tell us about the basic skill growth of Project Concern 
participants? Achievement growth can be examined on an- -afese4-ate- OTa un a 
relative basis. In assessing absolute: growth, one is asking the question 
how much basic skill growth have Project Concern students exhibited? A 
measure of absolute growth is provided by comparing spring 1982 to spring 
1983 standard score means for each of theTskill areas tested. These 
results are presented by grade level in Tables 1-2. To determine whether 
the spring to spring basic skill growth exhibited was statistically '/: 
significant, correlated t-tests for the differences between means were 
conducted. In measuring the absolute achievement growth of Project Conc^e 
participants based on tne results presented in Tables 1-2, the following 
conclusions can be drawn :| 

" With the exception of grades 7 and 10, Suburban Project • 
\ Concern participants exhibited statistically significant 

(.01 level) bas IcVski 11 growth in Reading, Language, • . 

and Mathematics. V f J • 7- 

At gVade 7, Suburban Prefect Concern participants '• 
exhibited statistically significant {.01 level) basic 
skill growth in Language and Mathematics, but not in 
Reading. , ;.' 

At grade 10, Suburban Project Concern Participants did 
not exhibit statistically significant (.01 level) , 
growth in any. of the skill areas tested. ? ■. • 

At grade 4, Inner-City Project Concern participants 
exhibited statistically significant (.01 level) basic ; 
skill, growth" in Reading and Language, but not in 
Mathematics, ; ■■ : «, 

At grade's 6 and 8, Inner-City Project Concern participants 
exhibited statistically significant (.01 level) basic 
skill growth in Reading, Language, and Mathematics. 
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At grades 5 and 7, Inner-City Prgject Concern 
participants did: not exhibit, statistically i r 
significant (.01 level) growth in any of the 
skills areas tested,; , , ~ 



In 'assessing relative growth t one .is asking the question - is a 



result of the acQievemont progress exhibited ip ■ the-^areas tested, has the 

relative standing of the students changed regarding the national norm 

group? Percentile ranks and normal curve equivalents provide a measure 

of the relative standing of a group in relation to the. national norm. ^ 

f Ar noted earlier, normal curve equivalents are preferable to percentiles 

be^liSe NCEs are expressed in equal interval unitsv The relative basic 

skill growth of Project Concern participants 'was determined by comparing 

'the spring ISSS^and spring .1983 mean- NCE performance for each of the skill: 

area k tested. These ^results are summarized in Table 3. In assessing the a 

Relative achieve growth of Project Concern participants based on the 

^sults presented in Table 3, the following conclusions tan be drawn; . 

KiS :/ Inner-City Project Concern participants tended to 
exhibit relative bVsic skill grbwth in those areas 
!IRS|S^\- i; at' eactt grade letfel where statistically significant 
WS''"*' - absolute growth was evident. This indicates that 
the statistically significant 9 basic skill progress 
exhibited by these students was generally 
in an improvement in their standing relative to » the 
national norm group. -V -•" - ':• 

*' r For Suburban Project Concern participants 5 the_ 
■- )'■ relationship* between absolute and relative basic ;v 

skill growth tended to be mixed. For Reading and v 
Language, relative basic skill growth was exhibited * ),.. 

at most grade levels when statistically significant , •« . 

growth was evident. For Mathematics, statistically 
significant basic skill growth often was riot 
J \ reflected in an improvement in the students 1 .stand- • v 

ing relative to the national norm group. -■ 
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e an Normal Curve Eqtfrl v|1 e 
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everont Growth by 
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; No. of. Students 
Suburban Inner-City 



0 



Reading 



1.7 




Language 



atrtemati cs 



an ' ' inner-City Suburban toner-City .Suburban ' Inner-City 



•4.2 



-7,3 



39 



19: 



2,6 



2.1 



2,2 



3.6 



•2.? -7.2 



61 



•5.7 



•1.6 -1.5 



1,6 ' '5.4 



65 



19 



4;i 



2.6 



3.2 3,3 



-0.5 2.1 



67 -22 



■2,1 



-5.1 



0.6 



-5,8 



42 



•6,9 



90 



23 



2,1 



2,6- 



2,6 



1.2 



3.2 



2,7, 



79 



1,6 



10 



75 



•8,5 



■3.7 



■2,1 
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;'Y\ To obtain further insightsl're^ 
ment growth of Project Concern participants, NCE Reading and Mathematics 
resultslwere analyzed by grouping students on; the basts of their spring ; 
1982 percentile rank. Four categories were formed as follows: 

23rd percentile and below » „ , 

24th - 36th percentile V v 

37th "- 50th percentile ' ' . . 

51st percentile and above , . 5 

Mean NCE reading and mathematics growth, is reported for each of these 

categories by grade level in Tables 4-5. Such data are informative since 

they provide a measure of. relative growth for students of different - 

proficiency levels as determined by their pretest performance. From 

Tables 4-5 it is evident that a clean relationship does not exist between " 

students' proficiency levels and the amount of Reading and Mathematics 

growth exhibited. Some trends which' emerged are the foil owing:- 

For both Suburban and inner-C-ity Project Concern v 
• Participants, students at or below the 50th 
, percentile at most grade levels tended to exhibit 
the most NCE growth in Mathematics. - 

For both Suburban and Inner-City" Project Concern 
•,„J. .Participants ,r students at or below the 5pth : 

percentile atV>«?t grade levels tended to, exhibit 
& the most NCE growth in Reading. At many grade ; 
-' levels substantial Reading growth was achieved by 

students\it or below the 23rd percentile. 

' In summary, both Suburban and Inner-City Project Concern participants 
tended to exhibit statistically significant basic skill growth in the areas 
of Reading, Language, and Mathematics at most grade levels. While such 
significant absolute growth was reflected in positive relative growth for 
Inner-City participants, this was not always the case for Suburban 
participants.," * * » . 
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Table 4 



<\ iutraiiary<by Grade Level and Percentile Category of [: 

Mean Metropol itan. Achievement Test Spring 1982 (Pre-) and* 

Spring 1983 (Post) NCE Results for Project Concern Students 

Suburban Component' / ; 



Grade Xile Category 

- . ^ . . 



Pre- 



Reading = 



Mathematics 



est 



Growth 



Pre- 



Post 



Growth 



8 



10 



23 arid 


below 


6 


29.1 


34.4 • 


5.3 


6 


24.2 


24-26 




8 


' 39.6 


41 .9 • 


2.3 


H 


* 39.0 


37-50 




5 


45.2 


41.9 


• - A A 

-3,3 


12 


: 46.3 


51 and 


above . 


19 


62.3 


50.0 


-12,3 


11 


65,6 


Total 


- ■'" '"- *-. 


38 


47.4 


44.7 


-2*7 


37 


46.3 


23 and 


below 


3 


31.5 


27.2 


, -4,3 


3 


32*3 


24-36 




4 


39.0 


37.7 


-1.3 


5 


39*6 


37-50 




15 


48.4 


■ 56.4 


8,0 


■J 8 


47.4 


51 and 


above 


17 


" 60.4 


57.0 . 


-3.4, 


22 


61 .0 


Total 




39 


50.0 


52.6 


• 2.6 


38 


. 53.2 


23 and 


below 


15 


24.2 


29.1 


4,9 




27,2 


24-36 




11 


39.0 


37.. 1 


-1,9 


jl4 


38.3 


37-50 




13. 


46.3 


47.4 






47.9 


51 arid 


above 


22 


63.5 


61-0 


-2i5 


J 24 


63-5 


Total 




61 


46.3 


46.3 




[61 


46.3 


23 and 


below 


12 


29.1 


35.8 


6.7 


6 


26.3 


24-36 




11 


39.0 


44.7 


-7.7 


8 


38*3 


37-50 




15 


45.8 


55.3 


V 9.5 


16 


46*3 


51- and 


< 

above. ' 


27 


60.4 


61 .7 


1 .3 . 


33 


57.5 


Total 


. .. .,• •.. 


65 


47.9 


52.1 


4.2 


63 


50.0 


23 and 


below 


5 


33.0 


' 29.9 


-3.1 


3 


24.2 


24-36 




IS 


39.0 


39.0 


•"• - 


8 


38.3 


37-50 




17 ' 


46.8 


44.7 


-2.1 


22 


46.8 


51 and 


above 


29 


61.7 


57.5 


-4.2 


34 


65.9 


Total 




* 66 


50.0 


47.9 


-2.1 


67 


53.2 


23 and 


below 


18 


27.2 


29.9 


, 2.7 


18 


24.2 


24-36 




23 


37.7 


39.6 * 


1.9 


.18 


39.6 


37-50 




19 


46.8 


50.0 


3.2 


21 


46.8 


51 arid 


above; 


26 


58.7 


59.3 


0.6 


r 32 


59.9 


Total 




86 


'44.7 


46.8 


2.1 


89 


46.3 


• 23 and 


below 


13 


24.2 ! 


27.2 


3.0 


12 


27.2 


24-36 




14 . 


37.7 


43.6 


5.9 


16 


" 38.3 


37-50 


• 


24 


47.4 


47.4 




25 


45.8 


51 and 


above 


28 


63.5 


,64.2 


0.7 


26 


64.2 


Total 




79 


'48.9 


50.0 


1.1 


79 


47.9 


23 and 


be! ow 


13 


21.8 


20.4 


-1.4 


13 


25.3 


24-36 




. 7 


36.5 


■ 38.3 


1.8 


16 


38.3 


37-50 




■13v 


46.3 


39.0 


-7.3 


15 


* 46 .8 


51 and 


above 


41 . ' 


6i:7 


. 50.5 * 


-11.2' 


31 


63.5 


Total 




74 


51.1 


42.5 


-8.6 


75 


48.4 



24.2 


- . 


33.0 


-6.0 


36.5 


-9.8 


54.2 


-11.4 


39. 0 


. -7.3 , 


27,2 


-5.1 


39.6 




46.8 


-0.6 


58.7 


. -2.3 


50.5 


-2.7 


33.0 


5.8 


40.1 


1.8 


49.5 


• 1.6 


58.7 


-4.8 


47.9 


... 1.6 


40.7 


14.4 


37.7 


-0.6 


55.3 


9.0 


57.0 


-0.5 


49.5 


-o.w 


32.3 


8V1 


37.7 


--0.6 


41.3 


-5.5 


57.5 


-7.4 


50.0 


-3.2 


37.7 


13.5 


43.6 


4.0 


47.9 


1.1 


60.4 


0.5 


49.5 


3.2 


32.5 


5.3 


39.0 


0.7 


45.8 




63.5 


-0.7 


47.9 




33.0 


7.7 


37.7 


-0.6 


44.1 


-2.7 


54.2 


-9.3 


46.3 


-2.1 
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Summary by Grade Level antf Percentile Category of -. V 
fean Metropolitan AcKieveihentVlest Spring 1982 (Pre-) and 
Spring 1983 (Post) NCE Results- for Project Concern 

Inner-City Component •*• 
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Reading 
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pre- 


- Post 
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Pre- 


Post 
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10.0 
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7 
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1 
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12 
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Total 




18 
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49.5 


2.1 


18 


60. 4 


53.2 


-7.2 




93 and 


Ug 1 WW 


5 


• 29 9 
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0 




- 






24-36 




3 


39.0 


34.4 


-4.6 


2 


42.5 


52.6 


10,1 


5 


37-50 




v 1 2 


45.8 


45.2 


-0.6 


3 


4.7.4 


44.7 


-2.7 
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above' 


i 


81.1 


63.5 


-17.6 


6 


67.7 


.,- 55.9 


-11.8 


- 


Total 




n 


40,1 


34.4 


-5.7 


11 


57.5 


52.1 






23 and 


below 
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30.7 


■to, J 


TE C 
1 D.D 
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dy • u 
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4.2 
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37-50 




4 - 


46.8 


55.2 


8.4 
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39.0 
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above 


7 


63.5 


62.3 


-1.2 


If: r 


59.9 


58.7 


'-1.2 




Total 




18 


47.9 


50.5 


2.6 


1 P 


51 .1 


53.2 


2.1. 




V 23 and 


below 


1 


32.3 


32.3 




1 


26.3 


25. 3 


-1.0 




24-36 




5 


39.6 


32.3 


. -7.3 


3 


40.1 


36.5 


-3.6 


7 


: 37-50 




10 


44.7 


42.5 


-2.2 


9 


47.4 


43.0 


-4.4 


51 and 


above 


5 


"55.9 


46.8 


-9.1 


. 8 


64.2 


52.6 


-11.6 




Total 




21 


45.2 


40.1 


-5.1 


21 


51 .6 


44.7 


-6.9 




23 and 


below 


- 8 


25.3 


26.3 


1.0 


6 / 


21.8 


23.0 


1 .2 




24-36 




6 


* 37.1 


40. .1 


3.0 


6 


39.0 


-42.5 


3.5 


8 


37-50 




6 


45.8 


43.6 


-2.2 • 


3 


48,9 


49.5 : 


0.6 


51 and 


above 


2 


59.9 
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11 :o 


7 


58.7 


61.0 


2.3 




Total 




22 


37.1 


39.6 


2.5 * 


22 


42.5 


45.2 


2.7 
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'- - .These findings .lead to-the . question - s why didn ' t Suburban parti cl pants - 
make sufficient skill progress to exhibit more substantial relative growth? ' ; 
One viable explanation for this lack of more substantial relative growth 
may be the manner in which the achievement testing was conducted in the 

7 Suburbs. While Inner-City participants were administered the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tes"ts by their classroom teachers as part of the Hartford PuMic 
Schools testing program, Suburban participants were taken out of their 
Classroom (i.e., away from their normal routine df school activities) to be . 
tested. As noted earlier, these teslng arrangements may have deteriorated 
further since suburban personnel were being required to test Project 
Concern students as part of the evaluation of a program which the Hartford 
Board of Education was threatening to terminate. This combination of/ 
reactive testing arrangements and low moral due to the uncertain future of 
Project Concern could have affected student test performance iufflciently* 
to result in lower test scores and thus, the lack of more substantive [ 
relative basic skill achievement growth on the part of Suburban Project 
Concern participants. . In subsequent years, it "is important to system- 
atically monitor the manjierand atmosphere in which the testing of J 
Suburban "'Concern participants Is conducted. Participating suburban school 

—systems should be consulted in the design of a more efficient and effective ^ 
process for testing ^Suburban Project Concern participants. 

Monitoring Affective Impact . : . 

Several research studies have shown that affective variables relate to 
school achievement (see Bloom, Human Characteristics and Student Learning 

. . ■ ■ . .. ,\ ' ' . . " * 

and Pur key, Sol f-.Concept and School Achievement ). Consistent with this 

'.. research, the Student Survey was developed during the 1977-1978 evaluation 

o 
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of project Concern to "exanti ne the affecti ve impact- of the" program during * - ' ■ ' 

each program year. -'^^^2'^;'^ ''.l ' ; - : -V'-'- ' ; .r''"'.'-^ 

• ' The Student Survey contains TO items which were selected from .the 

Instructional Objeef Ives Exchange nationally normed item pool far assess- 

ing the areas of self-concept and attitude toward school. Given the close - 

relationship between how students feel about themselves (self-concept) and •/■ 

their attitudes. toward various school situations, the set of 10 items was 

selected to general I'y reflect b^th construcks. . The complete sits of sel f- 

cpncept and attitude. toward school items coLld not be employed as separate 

measures due to test length conslderationsi- Since the Items selected do 

represent the self-concept and s^^ 

validly to assess students' status. 

. The Student Survey was administered during the spring of 1983 to 

participants in the Suburban and Inner-City components of Project Concern 

at grades 2-10 at the -same time as these students were administered the 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests .. Table 6 contains the combined totals. 

percents and frequencies"' for all Project Concern students selecting the 

"True" responses on the Student Survey . Perusal of the combined totals 

responses in Table 6 indicates that ,„ overaTl , the students in Project • 

Concern continue to have positive self-concepts and attitudes toward school:. 

This statement can be supported further by an analysis of the individual 

Items in the survey. Tables "7-8 contain an item by grade level summary of 

responses to the Student- Survey for Suburban and Inner-City participants. 

The 10 items used 'In the survey reflected three general areas: feelings 

about school and school work, attitudes toward classroom participants, and 

feelings about teachers. The responses to the Items werje consistent with 

the data from previous evaluations. . . 



; v Percent and Frequency of "True" Responses 
on the Student Survey for Students Participating in 
; All Components of the Project Govern Program , ; 

• ' ■ ■ N - (676) a 

■ . . . . • . ... ■ > . . > 



Item Stem 1 c ". Combined Totals 



1, 


- i - -v : /. . , ■ ~ .-. 

Schofel work Is fairly easy for me. 


' ■ 72% 
(481) 


2. 


My teachers usually like me. . 


« 87% 
(585) 


3. 


I can get good grades^ i f I wan t tp * ,. .... ^ ... , ..... 


(619) 


A 


I often volunteer to do thinas* jn class. 


65% 
(437). 


5. 


I often get discouraged in school. • 


39% 
(263) 


6, 


I am slow In finishing my school work T .« . 


26% 
(175) 


7. 


Ham proud of my work. 


82% 
(543) 


8- 


I am not doing as well Iri school' as I would like to. 


56% 
(375) 


9. 


I find It hard to talk in front of class- 


■46% 
(308) 


10. 


I don't like to be called on in class. 

_ .' — — — — - — -^+r-. 


24% 
(159) 



a ' , - . 

The sample size per item can vary slightly due to missing data. 



Table 7 



V ' Percent and Frequency of "True" Responses on the Student Survey 
By Grade Level for Students Participating in the Suburban Schools Component of 
a The Project Concern Program . 
r ;, (n = 540) a . ; ; ; v 



■;; Item Stem 



2 

(N-T3) 



3 

(N-41 ) 



4 

(N=4Q) 



5 

(N=67) 



Grade Level 



6 

(N=66) 



(N=63) 



8 

(N=87) 



9 

(N»B8) 



10 
(N-74) 



Total 
(N«54Q) fl 



1 Work 1s- fairly easy for me. 


V (8) 


56*. 
(23) 


. " %% 
(28) 


70%- . 
(47) 


82% 
(54) 


■63% 
(40) 


77% 
(67) 


75% 
(67) 


80% 
(59) 


->73%..,..- 
(393) ; ;. 


ich§rs usual Ty like me*- * :V 


•92* 
02) 


'801 
(33) 


93% 

(37) 


82% 
(55) 


82% 
(54) 


' 87% 
(55) 


95% 
(83.) 


89%^ 

(79) 


:88% 

(65) 


.". 88% 
(473) 


get good grades if 1 want 


921 
(12) 


801 
,(33) 


85% - 
(34) 


82%. 
(55) 


941 
(62) 


97% * 
(61) 


99% 
(86) 


961 .= 

: (B5) 


971 

(72) »' 


92% 
(500) 


m volunteer to do things 


m 

(10) 


80% 
(33) 


781- 
(31). 


81% 
C54) 


, 71%' 
(47) • 


49% 
(31) • 


55% 
(48) 


57% 
(51)- 


-64* 
(47) 


' 65% 
(352) 


m get discouraged in school. 


mi , 

(5) 


371 
(15) 


43%Y 
(17) > 


39% 
(26) 


50% 
(33) 


27% 
(17) 


40% 
(35) 


■ m 

(28) 


' 34% 
(25) 


.37% 
(201) 


ilow in finishing rny school 


"■ 23% 
(3) 


291 
(12) 


'■23* 
(9) 


28% 
(19) 


20% 
(13) 


30% - 
* (19) 


31% ' 
(27) 


, 24% 
(21) 


19% 

(14) , 


. 26% 
(137) 


jroud of my school work, 


92% 
(12) 


go% 

(37) 


881 ' 
(35) 


■93% 
(62) 


94% 
(62) 


78% 
(49) 


78% 
(68) 


69% 
(61) 


' 65% . 
(48) 


81% 
(434) 


: : : J 

lot; doing as weTl In school 
iould Tike to do. 


38% • 
(5) 


' 41% 
. (17) 


43% 

(in 


37% 
(25) 


41%. 
(27) 


70% .... 
(44) 


671- 
(58) 


65% 
(58) 


62% : ' 

(46) 


" 55% 
(297) 


i it hard to talk in front 
! class. * 


38% ' 
(5) 


7155 
(29) 


' 68% ' 
(27) 


40% 
(27) 


42% ' 
(28) 


54%' 
(34) 


49% 
(43) 


30% 
(27) 


31* . 
(23) 


45% 
(243) 


1 1 1 ike to be called on in 


38% 
(5) ' 


341 
(14) 


'- 15*- 

;(6) 


12% 
(8) 


20%. 
(13) 


■- 32% 

(20) 


30% 
(26) 


- 20% 
(18) 


19*- 
04) 


23% 

(124) rv, 

1 & 



> size per item can vary slightly due to missing data* -. 
to. this ^tem differed significantly across grade levels (p<,05) .; 
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y ~'y Z r • ,TabTe 8 . \ " / V -v- : : 

Percent and Frequency of "Tfue n Responses on the Student Survey y 
By Grade Level ;for Students Participating in the Inner-City Schools Component 

of the Project Concern Program 

--'.v.' : ■ , (n ■ I32) a : : v^\y; : ; 

Grade Level •" • • 



2 3 4 - 5 6 7 8 Total 

Item Stem (H-5) (N^IO), (N?14) <N-23) * (N-23) (N-19) (N-29) (H-132) a , 



lool work is fairly easy for me. 
teachers; usually 1 ike med- 
ian get good grades if I want to. 

)f ten volunteer to do things in 
iss. . . . . . ■ .; 

?ften get discouraged in school . 



im slow in finishing my school 
•k. 

tm proud of my school work, , 

im not doing as well in school 
I would Tike to, 

: ind it Ward to talk in front of 
r class, 

ion 1 1 li ke to be cal Ted on in 
iss% 



40% 
(2) 


. 84% 
(16) 


50* 
' (7) 


43S6 
(10) 


: 61% 
(14) 


'68%' 
(13) 


90% : 
(26) 


68% 

(88) ; 


am 

(A) 

* * 


'-• 9551! 
(18) 


1001 
1l4) 

\ --r 


83%" 

(19) , 


- 91%- 
(21) 


' '68% 
(13) 

.., 


:79% '- 

(23) 


• 86* . 
: (112) 


801 
(4) 


74% 
(14) 


100% 
(14). 


87% 
(20) 


100% 
(23) 


• 95% 
(18) 


90% 
(26) 


90% 
(119) 


60% 
(3) 


• 7.4* 
(14) 


861 
(1.2) 


78% 
(18) „ 


65% 
(15) 


53% 
(10) 


45% >■ 
(13) 


• 64% ' 


eor 

(3) 


16% 
(3) 


211 
(3) 


78* 
(18) 


V 39% . 
(9) 


68% :. 
(13) 


';45% 
(13) 


47% 
(62) 


■ 60% 
(3) 


. 5% 
(1) 


57% 
(8) 


43* 
(10) 


22% 
(5) 


- 26%* 
(51 , 


'21% 
(6) 


29% 
(38) 


401 
(2) 


1001 
(19) 


"* m 

(13) • 


83% 
(19) 


91% 
(21) 


68% - 
. 03) 


76% 
(22) 


83% 

(109). j 


100% 
(5) 


421 
(8) 


"641 r. 


74% 
(17). 


26% 
C6) 


79% 
(15) , 


62% 
(18) 


59% 
(78) 


60% 
(3) 


84* 
(16) 


"•'71%: 

(10) 


35% 
(8) 


39% 
(9) 


47%" 
(9) 


34% 
(10) 


'•49% C 
(65) 


20% 

0) 


21% 
(4) 


7% 

(1) 


17% 
(4) 


17% 
(4) 


37% 
(7) • 


' 48% 
(14) 


27%; 

(35) , w 

=; . = = in 



imple size per item can vary slightly due to missing data. . . ; ' 

ises to this item differed significantly across grade levels (p,<. 05). ' 37 
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School and School Work. The majority of students feel quite 
comfortable with their school experience and their school work. For the • 
combined group of respondents, 39% indicated that they often get dis- 
couraged in school (item. 5) and' 56% felt that they were not doing as well- 
in school as' they would 1 ike to do (item 8). Further, 92% feit 'that they 
could get good grades if they wanted to (item 3), 72% felt theiYv school 
work was fairly easy (item I), and 82% were proud of £heir school work . 
(Item 7). In addition ; only 26% of the Suburban Project ■ Concern students 

■ felt that they were slow in finishing their school work (item 6). This is 
a positive finding in that Project Concern students tend to i compare .thewr 
selves positively to: their classro 

completion* 

Class Participation. The area of class participation is important as 
the Project Concern students should feel comfortable in their classroom 
setting. It appears that this Is the case since 65% of the combined group 
indicated they often volunteer to do things fn class (Item 4). The 
responses of the Suburban and .Inner-City students were essentially the same. 
Further* 46% felt that they found it hard to talk in* fr^nt of the class 
(Item 9) and only 24% Indicated that they didn't 1 ike to be called on in 
class (item- 10); These figures appear typical of school children In . 

general , . " ' 

Teachers. The student perception that their teachers like them . is 

■ essential for the* development of healthy self-images and school attitudes. 
For the combined group of Project Concern students. 87% indicated- that their 
teachers usually J iked them (item 2). The two groups agreed in their 
perception of this item. . * • 

o 
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1 -With respect to differences in self-concept and school attitudes 

across grade level s j ; sqme significant differences similar to previous 

years data for Suburban participants were evident as fol lows : 

[frs grsade le^el increased , more students tended / 
; to feel thai: \school work was fairly easy for ; ^ > 
; * them (item 1)\/ - 1 ' .-vV'"'\ " 

As grade level iWreased, more students felt - . ' % 
they could get good grades if they wanted to V;;' r " 
(item 3), ( 

' - , . As grade level increased, fewer students ^ , ' - 

indicated they often volunteer to do things : * . . 

in class (itejn # 4). V r 4 -" 

As grade level increased , fewer students were 
proud of their school work (item 7)/ 

For Inner-City participants, the fol 1 owi ng si gni.f1 cant differences in 

self-concept and school atti tudes^ were* again evident across grade levels: ; 

As grade level Increased, fewer students _ 

indicated they often volunteered- tg. do things 

in class (item 4)- /- * ' • J' '■ ' . 

As grade level increased,- fewer students were.- 
proud of their school work (Item 7) V 

As grade level increased, more students felt 

they were not doing as well in school as they r 

would like to (item 8). * - . 

As grade level increased, fewer students- found 
••*. . it hard to talk in front of the class (itein 9)- * x - . 

As grade level increased, more students didn't , 

like to be called on in class (item 10). - " % 

In summary, it can be concluded that the self-concept and school 

atti tudes . of the Suburban and Inner-City Pro ject^Concern students in the 

areas ^of school and school work, classroom participation, and teachers are 

quite positive. The affective orientation of students participating- In the 

1982-1383 Project Concern Program is consistent with the results of past 

evaluations of Project Concern when the Student Survey was used, \ 



CHAPTER III 



\- MONITORING -THE SUSTAINED . COGNITIVE 
EFFECTS OF PROJECT CONCERN PARTICIPATION 



Background , . " * ' > ." .. 

' • • ' . . " " • - v • • , , ' 

• •.•*•'*•***•*•"'- ■ ■ " - = " • • •-- * ' \ - ' ■ '.."*'•.. : .- ■' . -" 

Chapter II presented an evaluation of the absolute and. relative 
achievement growth .of the Project Concern students. It is also im- 
portant to analyze whether the achievement gains made by Project Con- 
cern students, are sustained over time. This chapter will present the 
results of such an evaluation. 

The evaluation activities are consistent with the "federal law 



and regulations (ECIA, Chapter 1 » Section 200 .54) which state the 
following: 

An LEA that receives Chapter 1 funds shal 1 3 at least, ;\ " -\\. 

once every three years, conduct an evaluation of its 
Chapter! project that includes... (b) a -determination 
. ^ of whether improved performance is sustained over a 
- period of more than one year, \ ^ . 

Further- the evaluation activities are consistent with; 2 the policy 

, : " : . , : ^ - . ; . ; ,. ^ 

febenced in the Connecticut Chapter 1 Handbook (May, 1982, p. 42) which 

states/ the following": 

LEAs are required by statute to include. as part of the 
evaluation plan a methodology for assessing the long range • 
effects of Chapter 1 programs. . . 
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At least .one e duri hg th6 thr.6e-ye#f application- cycle* 
v the LEA Wit "coll ect additional ^information neededv 
to determine whether .the^aehievement gains measured 
"v over^ 6 or 12 months are sustained over a longer per-;- 
iod 4f time, A variety of evaluation strategies 
: can-be used to fulfill this requirement. Generally* 
. the sustained effects study is based on attesting ; ; : 

model which includes a potest, a posttest, and 

a follow-up posttest, . ^ . , , . :"'/- ^ : v ^ 

Eval ua ti on Pes 1 gn 

.The sustained effects study actually commenced with the 1981-1982 
evaluation when the Spring 1981 data, files for grade 3*5 students were 



created so that the spring 1982 and 1983 data points could be merged 
into the overall file. These data points were used to answer the follow- 
ing rM§i££lLJlHllM£^ ' ' - | V* ; 

How are Project Concern students performing who were 
in Chapter 1 during the 1981-1982 year and continued - ' -' : 1 " 
, - in the program during; the 1982-1983-year? 



Table 9 presents a summary of the evaluation design used to con- 
duct the sustained effects study in the areas of reading and mathe- 
matics. Using the Spring 1 981" Metropol i tan Achievement Test Reading and v ; 

• . - - * - .* ■-■*.- - - t 

Mathematics scores as base! ine data, the design aWowed the sustained 

\ \ . . ■ V ■ . , / . 

effects of 1981 grade^ 3-5 students to be monitored through spring 1*983 /\ 

when these same students were in grades 5-7, Table 10 presents a further 

breakdown of the test time dimension. Displayed are the test times , 

function of the testing and files set up for the three grade 1 eve! s*. 

Note that only students With test scores for all three test periods have 

been included in the study. For the three grade levels the total number 

of students with. at least one test score and the number with three c<jri- 

pTete scores was as follows; grade 3: N»72 t N«65; grade 4: N«84» N-75; 

grade 5: N»89, N=83. - . 
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• Tabl e 9 

Sustained Effects Evaluation Design: 
Reading and Mathematics ** 



Evaluation Component 



Target Information 



A. Program Evaluation Year (Baseline) 

B* Subject Areas 

C, Grade Levels (1981) 

D, Schools 

E, Test > ■ 
F- Time Period 



1981 / 
Read1ng f Mathematics 
3, 4, 5 

Suburban and Innir-City 
Project Concern 

Metropol 1 tan Achievement 
(1 978 Edition) ; 

Spring 1981 $ Spring 1982- 
Spring 1983 



Table 10 

Sustained Effects Design 
Reading and Mathematics 
Testing and Data Files . 



Time of 
Testing 



Function of 
Testing 



Data Files By Grade Levels 



Spring 1981 
Spring 1982 
Spring 1983^ 



Pretest 

Posttest 

Post-Posttest 



File 1 

3 



File 2 
4 



File 3 
5 



2 



An, Assessment of the Sustained Achievement Effects; 
for Project Concern Students " 

.-. Tables 11-16 contain the MAT Reading and Mathematics' data, for the 
♦Total Project Concern group as well as the Suburban and Inner-City, 
Components* For each grade level the respective standard scores* per- 
centiles, NCE scores, Chapter 1 NCE gains and sustained effects in NCE 
units are presented. Folio table a figure Is presented which 

plots the respective NCE scores, 

Prior to discussing the results a few comments regarding the inter- 
§ - . ■ . • - - ■ ■ ■ . • - .. 

pre tat ion of the data for a sustained effects study are in order. Each , 

table lists achievement scores for three points in time: Spring 1981, / 

Spring 1982, and Spring 1983. Readers will note that the analysts 

employes the NCE scores which represent relative growth* The scale 

scores listed in each table represent absolute ^growth and are used 

'only to generate the corresponding percentile and its associated NCE 

score. The first two test times are used , to calculate the Chapter* 1 

gain which is labeled "Sain 11 in each table. " These gains are calculated 

on the basis of the associated NCE. -scores for theT^fjJrst two test tiroes, 

The focal point* of the table the sustained ^lCret^(T . 

from the second to the third test time based upon the difference of 

the two NCE scores. It is this SE score which indicates whether the 

NCE gains made from Spring 1981 to Spring^l9J&2 are. sustained from 

Spring 1982 to Spring 1983. To Interpret these scores we note that SE 

• / ' ■ ... # , 

scores near zero would indicate the prior gains were maintained ,-posittye^ 

scores would indicate continued growth. 0 : . 



r ~ ' • Rrturning to Tab! es 11-16 we can now examine ^th^ sustained: iff ec^ 
pf the achievement gains* For example* Table 11 presents the, Reading : , 
data for the Total Project Concern groug. The first section of the 
table lists the data for the students who were in grade 3 in the Spring 
" of T981 . From Spring 1981 (grade 3} to Spring 1982 (grade 4} their over- 
all Chapter 1 gain was 2.7 NCE units. Note that, since a gain of zero 
(0) units would indicate no relative growth with respect to the norm 
group, a gain of 2.7 units is a positive finding*: Unfortunately, the . 
relative achievement of these same student's from Spring. 1982 tgrade 4) 
to Spring 1983 (grade 5) declined which ^resul ts in the SE score of ■ 

• -3t2 uni tsvThat is , th ^^981H^Sg-ga4i^ 

1982-1983 year. Figure 1 contains a plot of the NCE scores for the 
three test times* The Chapter 1 gains and the sustained effects represented 
in Table Hare. displayed. Note that only grade 4 (1981) sustained thl 
1981-1982 gains . • ;-■ , :; -y -v w-- ■ 

• Readers are encouraged to examine the SE scores in Tables 11-16 
and the associated plots of the NCE scores in Figures 1-6, 

Table 17 contains a summary of the sustained effects units. 
The data in Table 17 Indicates that the gains exhibited for the 
Spring 1981 grade 3 and grade 5 students from Spring 1981 to 
Spring 1982 were hot maintained in reading for the Suburban, Inner- 
City and Total. Groups, In grade 4 the gains were maintained and in- 




creased for all groups In the area Of Mathematics riei ther Suburban 
nor Inner-City grade 5 students sustained their 1981-1982 gains* * . 
grid^ 4 students from both groups sustained and Increased .their 1931- v 
i'982 gains, Finally, while the Suburban grade 3 students recovered 
from a 1981-1932 NCE decrease (see Table, 15) to register a positive 
effect during 1982-1 983 , the Inner-City students showed a decrease in 
their relative achievement level from 1981-1982 to 1982-1983. 

In summary, the Spring 1982 to Spring 1983 sustained Reading and 
Mathematics achievement gains were examined in relation to gains, made . 
from Spring 1981 to Spring 1982 for 1981 grade 3-5 students. On the 
basis of com^arisions relative^to a norm group using NCE scores the 
following findings were forwarded for the Suburban and Inner-City student 

3 f Grade 3 and 5 Suburban and Inner-City students did' . . : , . - 
not sustain their 1981-1982 Reading gains during the 
1982-1983 year. 

Grade 4 Suburban and Inner-City students sustained 
and increased their 1981-1982 Reading gains during 
the 1952-1983 year. " ; .' - * 

Grade 3 Suburban students recovered from a 1981- 
1982 year decrease to show 1982-1983 gains in 
. Mathematics ; Inner-City students did not sus- 
their 1981-1982 Mathematics gains during the 
19fe2-1983 year. " r : : 

Grade 4 Suburban and Inner-City students sustained 
and Increased their 1981-1982 Mathematics gains 
during the 1982-1983 year. 

Grade 5 Suburban and inner-City students did not 
sustain their 1981-1982 Mathematics gains during 
the 1982-1983 year. 
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- ' Table 11 ' •'; 

S- : ■ * * : ' ■ *. * "*.'«"*_•■"■■' W ** . 

Summary by Grade Level of Mtan MAT Sustained 

Effects for Spring 1981 , Spring 1982, and Spring 1983 

for Project Concern Students - 

■ - ■ . = 

Total Groups: Reading 



Grade (1981) 



Spring 
1981 



Spring 
1982 



Spring 
^83* 



65 



75 



83 



SS 640 
» 39 
NCE 44,1 



SS 684 
% 44 
NCE 46.8 



SS 699 
% 39 
NCE 44,1 



Gain 2,7- 



Gain 1 .6 



Gain 4.8 



SS 675 
40 



46,8 



SE -3.2 



713 
47 

'48,4 



733 
48 

48.9 



SE 4,2 



SE -3.7 



697 
38 

43; 6 



747 
55 

52.6 



741 > 
41 • 
45. 2 




46 
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60 



"? 



55 ,. 



50 



NCI 45 



40 .- 



35 -- 



30 




Grade 4 



Grade 5 



Grade 3 



" "I - . ^ 



__4- 



Sprjng 
1981 



Spuing 
1982 



Spring 
1983 



Figure J 



MAT Mean MCE Reading Scores by 
Spring 1981 by Grade Level " 
Total^Project Concern 

V 47 
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Table 12 

iry by Grade Level of Mean MAT Sustained 
Effects for Spring 1981 a Spring 1982, and Spring 1983 
for Project Concern Students , 
Suburban Component: Reading v 



r. 



Grade 0 981) 



Spring 
1981 



Spring 
1982 



Spring 
1983 
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55 



57 



63 



\ 



846 
42 

45.8 

'11 

47.4 



702 
41 

45.2 



Gain 0 



Gain 1.5 



Gain 4.8 



678 
42 

45,8 

714 
48 

48.9 



737 
50" 
50.0 



SR -.6 



SE 4.8 



SE -1 .6 



703 
41 

,45.2 

750 
57 

53.7 



747 
47 

48.4 



48 



60 , 



55 ... 



37 



50, ;i 
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:\- Table 13 * \-v' : V- ; = 

Summary byfjjJrade Level of Mef n MAT Sustained V; 
Effects for Spring 1981, Spring^ 1982, and Spring 1983 
4 for Project Concern Students 
Inner- City Component :Reading 



Grade (1981} 



Spring 
1981 



Spring 
1982 



Spring 
1983 



10 



18 



20 



6Q4 

22 

33.7 



630 
43 

46,3 



687 
33 

40.7 



Gain 5.9 



Gain 1,1 



Gain 4.5 



657 
31 

39.6 



710 

45 

47,4 



720 
41 

45.2 



5.9 



iE 3.1 



SE -3.9 



665 
22 

33.7 



739 
51 

50.5 



722 
34 

41.3 
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Figure 3. MAT Mean NCE Reading Scores by 
Spring 1981 Grade Level 
Inner-City Component 
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' : .Table T4 ; : r.'C ' :'. ' 

J Summary' by Grade Level of Mean MAT Sustained . .•>•.. 

Effects for Spri ng 1981 Spring 1 982, and Spring 1 983 
for Project Concern Students 
■ Total Group :Math •' 



•'••'T.' Spring Spring Spring 

Grade (1981) "N 1981 ■ 1982 1 983 



65 554 610 - 653 

. ' 46.3 , 46,8 ; 47.4 

* , Gain ^5_ SE _J> 

75 ■ 608 666 i 704 

43 ;-W . ■ / 51 . - „ ^L53 

46.3 ^ 50,5 V 51 ,6 

X- Gain 4.2 SE 1.1 

83 658 «» 710 730 

47 ' 55 ,. ; 47 

• 48.4 52,6 ' , 48,4 

, Gain 4.2 SE -4,2 
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MAT Mean NCE Math Scores by 
Spring 198-1 Grade Level 
Total Project Concern 
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Table 15 ^ 



Summary by Grade Level of Mean MAT Sustained 
Eff^ctis "for Spring 1981, Spring 1982, and Spring 1983 ; v v ; 

for Project Concern Students - • 

; Suburban Component :Mathematics 



.- . - •. 

* • 


f. .- • 


Spring 




Spring 




Spring 


Grade' (1981 ) 




1981 




- 1982' 




1983 




55 


, 558 




605 




650 










41 




43 






47,4 




45:2 


sEjr 


46.3 






Gain -2.2 






.' 4 


■ ' 57 ■ 


613 




665 . 




702 


. • • " 




45 




51 




• 53 






47.4 




50.5 


SE 1.1 


51 .6 








Gain 3.1 




& ■ '. 














735 




.'J 63 


. 667 












51 . 


57 




50 






50.5 




53.7 




50.0 






Gain 3.2 




SE -3.7 
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Figure 5. MAT Mean NCE Math Scores by 

Spring 1981 Grade Level 
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Table 16 

Summary by Grade Level of Mean MAT Sustained 
Effects for Spring 1981 , Spring 1982, and Spring 1983 
V for Project Concern Students 

Inner-City Component :Math ( 



Grade 1981 


N 


Spring 
1981 




Spring 
1982 


Spring 
1983 




V ■ 

;/ 3 


10 


534 
• 35 
41,9 


Gain 11 ,8 


637 
57 

53.7 


673 
54 
52.1 

SE -1.6 




4 ; 


18 


592 




669 
S3 


710 

55. 








35 

■ ; . 41 .9 


Gain 9,7 


51.6 


52.6 

SE 1 .0 




' 5 


20 


632 
34 

41.3 


Gain 10,3 


703 
53 

51,6 


718 
40 

44.7 

SE -6.9 
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. - " Table 17 : • 

Summary ofr Sustained Effects (Spring 1 382- 
Spring 1983) in Reading and Mathematics 



S fal? 9 ^ Reading Mathematics 

1981 



Grade , ' Suburban Inner-City Total Suburban Inner-City Total 



3 .,- . . ' :. . -.6 -■ . -5.9 /-3 ,£ , 1 .1 ... -1-6 : .6 

4 * v 4,8 3,1 / 4-2 1.1 ,1-0 T.l 

5 -1.6 -3.9 -3.7 -3.7 -6.9 -4.2 
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... •< CHAPTER IV 

SUMMARY ; 

The evaluation of. the 1982-83 Project Concern program focused on the 
following two areas: 

: 1 . An examination of the cognitive and affective impact of Project 
Concern • . V** ; 

2. An evaluation of the sustained cognitive effects of Project 
Concern participation* 

The purpose of this summary- is to collate for the reader some of the 

major findings of this evaluation. It Is important to note that perceptions 

of the Project* Concern program should not be formed on the basis of this 

suninary alone. All findings must be interpreted in light of the evaluation 

design utilized, a more complete discussion of the results presented, and 

the limitations placed on the findings obtained. 

An Examination of the Cognitive and 
Affective Impact of Project Concern , 

The impact of Project Concern on the cognitive achievement of program 

participants was assessed by comparing jthe Metropolitan Achievement Test 

^SultT f rom spring 1982 to those obtained during Spring 1983. it r is ^mpor^ 

tant to note that some difficulty was encountered in testing Suburban Project 

Concern students* Personnel in participating suburban school settings were 

less than positively motivated to conduct the required testing activities 

given that the Hartford Board of Education had not decided whether the 

Suburban Project Concern Program would be continued* during the next scFfool 



Achievement growth on an absolute basis addressed the question - how 
much basic skill growth have Project Concern students exhibited? The following 
conclusions were forwarded: % _ ■ 



the'-excep^ion of grades 7 and 10, Suburban Project Concern 
participants exhibited statistically significant (.01 level) 
basic skill growth in Reading, Language, and Mathematics. 

At grade 7, Suburban Project Concern participants exhibited 
statistically significant (.01 level) basic skill growth in 
Language and Mathematics, but not in Reading. 

At gradp 10, Suburban Project Concern Participants did not 
exhibit statistically significant (.01 level) growth in any * 
of the skill areas tested. 

At grade 4, Inner-City Pro j ect ^Concern Parti ci pants jexh ibited 
statistically significant (.01 level) basic skill growth in 
Reading and Language, but not in Mathematics. f 

■ ■ > ' " ' : " * 4 " : : L \ 

At grades 6 and 8, Inner-City Project Concern participants • 

exhibited statistically significant ( ,01 level) basic skill . . 

growth in Reading, Language, and Mathematics, 

At grades 5 and 7, Inner-City Project Concern participants did 
not exhibit statistically significant (.01 level) growth in any 
of the skills areas tested. 

In assessing relative growth, one is asking the question - as a result 

of the achievement progress exhibited in the areas tested, .has the relative 

standing of the students changed regarding the national norm group? The 

following conclusions were forwarded: . 1 

Inner-City Project Concern participants tended to exhibit 
relative basic skily growth in those areas at each grade level 
where statistically significant absolute growth was evident* 
This indicates that the statistically significant basic skill 
progress exhibited by these students was generally reflected 
in an improvement in their standing relative to the national 
norm group. «. . - . , ' 

For Suburban Project Concern participants, the relationship 
between absolute and relative basic s|in growth tended to 
be mixed. For Reading and Language, relative basic skill 
growth was exhibited at .most gra'de levels when statistically 
significant growth was evident. For Mathematics, statistically 
significant basic skill growth often was not reflected in an 
Improvement in the students' standing relative to the national 



norm group. 
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Further insights i,n to the relative basic ski IT growth of participants 
was obtained by grouping students on the basis of their Spring 1981 percen- 
tile ranks- The following trends were found: V „ 

For both Suburban and Inner-City Project Concern Participants, 
students at or below the 50th percentile at most grade levels 
tended to exhibit the most NCE growth In Mathematics. 

For both Suburban- and Inner-City Project Concern Participants, 
students at or below the 50th percentile at most grade levels 
tended to exhibit the most NCE growth in Reading. .At many 
grade 1 evels substantial Reading growth was^chi eved by students 
at or below the 23rd percentile. 

In summary * both Suburban and Inner-City Project Concern participants 
■ i' * . ' 

tended to exhibi t stati st 1 cally si gnifl cant bas 1 c s kill growth i n the areas 

of Reading, Language, and Mathematics at most grade levels. While such slgnW 

f leant absolute growth was reflected in positive relative growth for Inner-City 

participants, this was not always the case for Suburban participants. 

To examine the affective area, the Student Survey was administered during 

the spring of 1982 to participants In the Suburban and Inner-City components 

of Project Concern . at grades 2-10. With respect to differences in self-concept 

afid school attitudes across grade levels, some significant differences similar 

to previous #ears data for Suburban participants were evident as follows: 

As grade level increased, more students tended to feel that school 
work was fairly easy for them (Item 1). 

As grade level increased, more students felt they could get good 
grades If they wanted to (item 3). ' 

As' 1 grade " 1 evel 'increas ed' s fewer students 1 ndi cated they often , vol un- , 
• teer to do things* in class (item 4). 

i . r *. i • * . t '* ; --.--=- 

. • ' ■ " t • . • * ■ - ' 4 =1 ' ■ :.= ■- ■ ' 

. As grade "level increased, fewer students were proud of their school 

work (Item 7). , . ' r 

For Inn er.-C1ty participants, the following -significant differences in 
self-rcohcept and school attitudes were again evident across grade levels: 



■ ; - " _"*_-. '•'.*...•..•' ! * ■...'"•"«"■ ... ! \ N". ■■• . , '. 

'. =■ ■ * • • - ' ..**'•; : . : - ' i « ' ' • - ■ . " ' " ■• •• ■. -- . 

' ' -. : . \-.-\-r -.[v. , -,*> :.:• : \^ • . 

As grade levels increased, fewer students indicated they . 
often volunteered to do things in class (item 4). ... 

As grade level Increased, fewer, students were proud of their 
school work (item 7). v. . 

-As grade level increased s more students felt they were not . 
doing as well in school as they would like to (item. 8). . 

As grade level increased ^ fewer students found it hard to 
talk in front of the class (Item 9). , 

As grade' level increased, more students didn't like to be 
called on in class (item 10). - 

In summary. It can be concluded that the self-concept and school attitudes 
of the Suburban and Inner-City Project Concern students in the areas of school 

, and 'school work, classroom participation, and teachers were quite positive. 
The affective orientation of students participating in the 1982-83 Project 

^Concern Program was consistent with the results of past evaluations of Project 
Concern when the Student Survey was used, » ^ * 

An Evaluation of the Sustained Cognitive , 
Effect of Project Concern Participation 

In conducting this sustained cognitive effects stud 1982 to 

Spring 1983 sustained Reading and Mathematics achievement gains for Project 
Concern participants were e xamin ed In rire latlon t o gains made from Spring 1981 
to Spring 1982. This study focused on students who were enrolled at grades 
3-5 during the sprtag of 1981. On the basis of norm group comparisons using 
NCE scores , the following findings were forwarded for the Suburban and Inner- 
City students. ' " 

Grade 3 and S Suburban and Inner-City students did not sustain 
their 1981-82 Reading gains during the 1982-83 year. 

' Grade 4 Suburban and Inner-City students sustained and in- 
creased their 1981-82 Reading gains during the 1982-83. year. 

Grade 3 Suburban students recovered from a 1981-1982 year 
decrease to show 1982-83 gains in Mathematics -, Inner-City 
students did not sustain their 1981-82 Mat^^tics gams dur- 
ing the 1982-1983 year. - 

. - : \ ' /•* ' 63 V-V ■ • ' • 
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Grade 4 Suburban and Inner-City students sustained and Increased 
their 1981-19^2 Mathematics gains during the 1982-1983 year. 

Grade S Suburban and Inner-Ciw students did not sustain, their 
1981-1982 Mathematics gains during the 1982-1983 year. 
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